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FOk THE COMET. 


FREDERICK SCHILLER. 

his dramatick Poet, who has been sometimes dignified with the 
appellation of the German Shakespeare, was born at Maribah, in 
Wirtemburgh, and educated in the military school at Stutgard, 
where he produced his first dramatick piece, The Robbers. The 
principles inculcated by this piece drew upon him the resentment 
of his superiours, and he was compelled to seek an asylum at Man- 
heim, where he supported himself some time asa regimental sur- 
geon. ‘A situation in thetheatre at Manheim proved more conge- 
nial to his feelings, and enabled him to compose his Conspiracy of 
Fiesco, Intrigue and Love, and some other pieces. From Manheim 
he went to Mentz, afterwards to Dresden, and then to Leipzig, 
where he completed his tragedy of Don Carlos. 

Schiller’s tragedies are much admired for their originality, fire, 
and elegance. But they must ever be detested by the moralist, as 
not only profane but blasphemous. When we consider with what 
consummate art he has gilded the vices of Charles de Moor in the 
Robbers to make them appear fascinating, it will not be surprising 
that he was obliged to fly from merited punishment It is related 
that soon after its appearance, “ the scholars of rhe school of Fri- 
bourgh, where it was represented, were so struck and captivated 
with the grandeur of its hero, that they agreed to form a band, like 
his, in the forests of Bohemia ; had elected a young nobleman for 
their chief; and had pitched on a beautiful young lady for his Ame- 
lia, whom they were to carry off trom her parents’ house, to accom- 
pany their flight. To the accomplishment of this design, they 
bound themselves by the most solemn and tremendous oaths. 
But the conspiracy was discovered by accident, and its execution 
prevented.” 
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Notwithstanding the general immoral tendency of his plays, 
there are some of an opposite cast. Of this nature is the follow- 
ing scene. The crime of suicide is here reprobated. The argu- 
ments made use of by Munster are eloquent and forcible, and are 
worth a whole volume of such sermons as are sometimes delivered 
on the subject. The scene is taken from The Minister, translated 
by M. G. Lewis, Esq. probably from the original of Jntrigue and 
Love. ‘There is an anonymous translation of the same play enti- 
tled, Cabal and Love; we prefer Mr. Lewis’s translation, as being 
much more poetical in point of language, and superiour in dis- 
tinctness of character, and variety of incident. 


Scene—MuwnstTer’s House. 


Julia sits silent and motionless in the darkest corner of ihe room, her head 
reclining upon her hand. After a long pause Munster enters with a lant- 
horn ; he looks round the chamber with anxiety, but does not observe Julia. 
He throws off his cloak, lights a taper, and places the larthorn upon the 
table. 

Munster. She is not here.—Stillshe is nothere !—I have wander- 

ed through every street; I have sought her with every acquaintance; 
I have enquired at every door: no one hasseen my child! [4 si- 
lence of some moments.} Patience, undone, unhappy father! Pa- 
tience till the morning ; then perhaps your only one may again 
‘reach the shore. God! God! What though my heart doated 
upon this daughter, doated upon her even to idolatry ; yet surely 
the punishment is severe! Heavenly Father! Surely it is too 
severe! [ will not murmur, Heavenly Father ; but surely the 
punishment is too severe! [Throws himself into a chair. | 

Julia. (Without moving from her seat.| ‘Thou dost well, wretched 
old man! Murmur not, but accustom thyself to losing. 

Munster. [Starts up eagerly.) Art thou there, my child? Art 
thou there? And wherefore thus alone? Wherefore without 
light ? 

Julia. 1 am not alone. When all things around me are thus 
gloomy, then I have my best companions. 

Munster. God defend you, my child! Why that sentiment ? 
The worm of conscience alone loves to wake and watch with the 
owl : none shun the light but criminals and evil spirits. 

Julia. Not so, father ; Eternity too shuns it, when she speaks 
to souls lost beyond God’s power to save, 
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Munster. Jalia! Julia! Speak not thus, or you will drive me 


mad ! 
Julia. (Rises and comes forward.} 1 have fought a hard fight, 


father ; but God has given me strength, and the fight is over. Fa. 
ther, our sex is called soft and fearful ; believe it no more. We 
faint at a spider’s approach, but it seems to us mere sport to em- 
brace the black monster, Corruption. There is news for you ! 
Smile, father, smile ; your Julia is light-hearted. 

Munster. Daughter, your groans were preferable to such mirth. 

Julia. (Laughing wildly.) Wa! ha! ha! How I shall over- 
reach him! How I shali deceive the tyrant! Love is more dar- 
ing and crafty than malice : he knew not, the man of the unlucky 
star. ‘The villains are cunning, when they have to do with the 
head ; but when they would manage the heart, oh ! how dull and 
heavy grow their wits! Did he think to ratify the artifice by an 
oath ? Oaths, father, may bind the living, but Death dissolves 
even the Sacrament’s iron bonds. Casimir shall one day know his 
Julia’s worth. Father, you see this letter; |Zaking one from her bo- 
som] will you deliver it for me? 

Munster. To whom my child? 

Julia. Strange demand! Eternity and my heart had no room 
between them for a single thoughtof him. ‘To whom then should 
I, or would I write ? 

Munster. Julia !|——I must read this letter. 

Julia. You are at liberty to read it, father ; but the contents 
will teach you nothing. The characters lie there like cold corses, 
and live but for the eyes of love. 

Munster. (Reading.} They have betrayed you Casimir ! 
*¢ Villany unparalleled has dissolved the union of our hearts: but a 
‘¢ dreadful vow restrains my tongue, and a spy of your father’s lurks 
“in every corner. But if thou hast courage my beloved————I 
‘¢ know a third place, where no oath can bind, and where no spy 
gan enter.” [ Munster stops and gazes upon her stedfastly.} 

Julia. Why that earnest look, father? Read to the conclu- 
sion. 





Munster. ‘ But thou must have sufficient fortitude to wander 
“ through a gloomy path with no other guides : :. 1 God and Julia. 
“Thou must have no companion, but love ; leave behind all thy 
‘¢ hopes, all thy tumultuous wishes ; thou wilt need nothing in this 
journey, but thy heart. Darestthoucome? When the bell tolls 
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“ twelve from the Carmelite Tower, be it the signal of departure. 
‘“S Tremblest thou to venture? ‘Then erase fortitude from the vir- 
‘* tues of thy sex, since thy courage will be less than Julia’s.” | Mun- 
ster gives her back the letter, and fixes his eyes upon the ground in hopeless 
sorrow. Mt length he turns to Julia, takes her hand, and speaks in a low 
broken voice.| Daughter !— Where is that third place ? 

Julia. You know it not, father? You really know it not? ’Tis 
strange, for I have described it to the life! Ah! Casimir will 
find it easily. 

Munster. Explain yourself. Answerme! Where is that third 
place? . . 





Julia. 1 know no pleasing name for it: then tremble not, fa- 





ther if the sound is disagreeable. ‘That place —-QOh! why 
has no lover given it a name? He would have chosen for ii the 
softest, the sweetest. That third place, my good father —— but 





you must not interrupt me that third place is the grave ! 

Munster. Ob! my God [ Staggering to a seat. Julia hastens 
to him, and supports him in ber arms. 

Julia. Not so, father ; not so! Oh shame, to sink beneath the 
weight of terrours attached toa mere empty sound. Away with 
the name, and the grave will seem to be a bride-bed. Above it 
does the morning spread her golden canopy, and spring strews the 
floor with her freshest wreaths. None but a groaning sinner fan- 
cies Death to be a skeleton. No, father, no ; Death isa gentle, 
smiling boy, blooming as the god of love, but not so false and 
knavish. Heis a silent serviceable sylph, who guides through the 

deserts of eternity the exhausted pilgrim soul, unlocks for her the 
fairy palace of everlasting joy, beckons her in with friendly ges- 
ture, and vanishes for ever ! 

Munster. What meanest thou, my child? Surely thou wilt not 
destroy thyself ? 

Julia. Call it not destruction, father. To quit a company in 
which I have been ill received, to fly from a place where I can no 


longer bear to stay, can that want an excuse? Can that be esteem- 
ed asin? 





Munster. ’TYis horrible! ’tis the only one that cannot be repent. 
ed, since death and the crime arrive in the same moment. 

Julia. (Looking stedfastly on the ground.}. That is dreadful! Oh! 
that is a dreadful thought! But my death shall not be so sude 
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den. I will spring into the flood, and while the waves roll over 
me, crave pardon of God, the Almighty, and All merciful. 

Munster. Know you what you say? You will repent the theft, 
when the treasure is secure? Is that your meaning? Daughter! 
Daughter ! beware how you sport with God, when you most need 
his assistance. Oh! you are far, far gone indeed! With your 
religion has your happiness passed away. You forgot your pray- 
ers to the Creator, and he withdrew his protecting hand. 

Julia. 1s loving then a crime, father ? 

Munster. THadst thou loved God as he ought to be loved, never 
hadst thou loved man as loved he ought not tobe. Thou hast 
bowed me down low, my only one! Low! low! Perhaps bow- 
ed me down to the grave} Yet I will not increase the burthen of 
your heart. Daughter, I spoke somewhat as I entered ; | thought 
myseli alone; thou hast overheard me, and why should I now con- 
ceal my fondness? Hear me, Julia, if there is yet room in thy bo- 
som for compassion to a father’s feelings. ‘hou art my idol! 
Thou art my all! Thou canst lose nothing more of thine own, 
but I can lose every thing. ‘Thou scest these white locks, Julia : 
the moment is now arrived with me, when parents require back the 
principal of that sum, which they laid up in the affection of their 
children. Wilt thou defraud me, Julia? Wilt thou away, and 
bear with thee all the wealth of thy father ? 

Julia. (Kissing his hand eagerly.) No, father, no! I go from 
this world your debtor, and will discharge my bond with interest 
in the next. 

Munster. Beware, my child, lest that reckoning should be false. 
Thou who fliest in this life, art thou certain that we shall meet in 
that tocome? Lo! howthe colour fades in thy cheek! My Ju- 
hia conceives herself that I must be deprived of the daughter’s servi- 
ces, who hastens to the land of shadows before me. { Julia throws 
berself weeping into his arms : he clasps her to his bosom, and continues in 
@ supplicating tone.] Oh! Julia! Juiia! Though already fallen, 
perhaps already lost ! Daughter! Daughter! treasure in thy heart 
the words of an agonizing father! I cannot eternally watch over 
thee. Ican snatch the dagger from thy hands ; thou canst let 
out life with a needle : I can dash the poison from thy iips; thou 
canst strangle thyself with thy girdle. Julia! Julia! I have no 
power but to advise and warn thee. Wilt thou rush boldly for- 
wards, till thy perfidious spirit stands trembling on the path be- 
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tween time and eternity ? Wilt thou draw near to the Judge’s 
throne, and dare to say, “¢ For thy sake am I here, Creator?” Oh! 
then when thine eyes shall seek their mortal idol ; when thou shalt 
see, become a worm like thee, this perishable god of thy own crea- 
tion, crawling at the Almighty’s feet ; when thou shalt hear him 


execrate thy guilty daring im this hour of proof, and blast thy be- 


trayed hopes of God’s forgiveness, which the wretch will obtain 
with difficulty for himself ; what then wilt thou do? what then, 
Unfortunate! [ He clasps her still closer to bis hosom, and gazes upon her 
with wild and piercing looks ; then suddenly unfolds his arms, and leaves 
her.) Now I have no more to say! { Raising his right hand to 
Heaven.) Immortal Judge of mankind, I will strive no more to pre- 
serve this soul for thee! Julia do what thou wilt. Bring a victim 
to the altar of this beloved youth, that shall make thy bad angels 
how] for transport, and thy good forsake thee in despair. Goon! 
Heap up the mountain of thy offences ; add to them this last, the 
most detestable : and if the burthen is still too light, throw in my 
curse to complete the measure. There is a dagger, plunge it im 
thy heart, and [ Sobbing, while he hastens from her] and stab 
at the same time your father’s ! 

Julia. (Following him, and detaining him.) Stay ! stay ! Oh! fa- 
ther, father! Can affection then torture 2 wretch more cruelly 
than tyrannick violence ? What must I what shall I do? 

Munster. Die if Rosenberg’s kisses burn hotter than your 
father’s tears ! 

Julia. [combating with herself} Father ! Here is my hand, 
I will not God ! God! what am I doing! Father, I swear 
Woe is me! ‘To whichever side I turn myself, criminal 
every where! Father, you have conquered. Casimir !——Aid 
me! Look down upon me, God of compassion ! Casimir !—— 
Thus I destroy thy last remembrance. [Tearing the letter ] 

Munster. {Throwing himself upon her bosom, wild with delight.) 
There spoke my daughter! Look up, my child! Thou hast sac- 
rificed a lover, but thou hast made afatherhappy. [Smiling through 
his tears| My Julia! My child! My child! I was not worthy te 
live so blest a moment ! God knows, how I, poor wretched man, 
become possessed of such an angel! My Paradisel My Heav- 
en! Oh! 1 know but little how to love; but what a pang it is 
to cease to love, that I can feel full well. 

Julia. Butfrom hence hasten, father. Let us fly from the city, 
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where my comrades mock my misfortunes, and my reputation is 
for ever blotted with shame ; let us fly from a place, where I meet 
at every step with images which remind me of my former happi- 
ness. Far let us bend our wandering course ; far let us fly from 
Brunswick. 

Muaster Go whither thou wilt, my Julia, thy mother and I wil! 
follow thee. Bread is to be found every where, and upon my harp 
must we depend for sustenance. Here, let every thing go to ruin ; 
let my house fall, my goods moulder away. While I wander with 
thee, my child, I will not remember home. While I lean my old 
head on thybosom, I shall wish for no other resting-place. Thy 
hand shall guide us from village to village, and thy voice shall ac- 
ompany the tones of my instrument. I will compose a song of thy’ 
sufferings ; thou shalt sing of the daughter who rent her own heart 
to preserve her father’s from breaking. We will beg with the ballad 


from door to door, and sweet will be the alms of those who. weep 
at the relation of thy sorrows. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Many of the nobles of Moscow have magnificent libraries ; and 
as the amusements of collecting rather than the pleasure of read- 
ing .books, has been the reason of their forming those sumptuous 
collectbons, the booksellers receive orders to a very large amount. 
‘These orders are sometimes given inthe style related of one of the 
late empress’s favourites, who sent for a bookseller, and said, * Fit 
me up a handsome library ; little books above and great ones be- 
low.’ 

When a Russian nobleman reads, which is very rare, it is a nov- 
el; either some licentious trash in French, or some English ro- 
mance translated into that language. 

Books of real literary reputation are not to be obtained, either in 
Petersburgh or Moscow. A magnificent library in Russia, in 
which immense sums will be found to have been expended, contain 
very little of useful literature. In vain among their stately collec- 
tions, smelling like atannrery of the leather which bears their name, 
may we seek for classick authors, historians, lawgivers, and poets. 


Clarke's Travels. 
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RUSSIAN MAGNIFICENCE. 


A Russian nobleman will sell any thing he possesses, from his 
wife to his lap dog ; from the decorations of his palace to the or- 








naments of his person; any thing to obtain money ; any thing 
to squander it away. Vistting a trading mineraiogist, I was sur- 
prised to see glass cases filled with court dresses ; and still more on 
being told they were dresses of the nobility, sent to be exposed to 
sale as often as they wanted money. ‘Their planis, to order what- 
ever they can procure credit for ; to pay for nothing ; and to sell 
what they ordered-as soon as they receive it. We should call such 
conduct in England swindling. In Moscow it bears another name ; 


it is called Russian magnificence. 
Clarke’s Travels. 


DRESS REGULATED BY THE POLICE. 


When the ukase first appeared concerning the form of the hat, 
the son of an English merchant, with a view to baffle the police, ap- 
peared in the streets of Petersburgh, having on his head, an Eng- 
lish hunting cap, at sight of which the police officers were puzzled. 
* It was not a cocked hat,” said they ; * it was not a round hat.” 
In this embarrassment they reported the affair to the empcrour. 
An ukase was accordingly promulgated, and levelled at the hunt- 
ing cap ; but not knowing how to describe the anomaly, the em- 
perour ordained, that “ no person should appear in publick with the 
thing on his head worn by the merchant’s son.” 


An order against boots with coloured tops was most rigorously 
enforced. The police officers stopped a gentleman driving through 
the streets of Petersburgh in a pair of English boots. ‘The gentle- 
man expostulated, saying that he had no others with him, and cer- 
tainly would not cut off the tops of his boots ; upon which the of- 
ficers, each seizing a leg, as he sat in his drorki, fell to work, and 
drew off his boots, leaving him to go barefooted home. 


Clarke’s Travels. 


— + 


THE ELEPHANT. 


It is’ remarkable in the history of this extraordinary animal, 
shat, in a state of Subjection, itis unalterably barren; and, though 
it has been reduced under the dominion of man for ages, it has 
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never been known to breed !—as if it had a proper sense of its de- 
graded condition, and obstinately refused to increase the pride and 
power ofits conqueror, by propagating a race of slaves. 


ib ¢ Ge ~~ 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 
, No. IX. 
Dec. 18. The American Captive—Of Age Tomorrow. ~ 


The characters of this new play were given. in our last. The 
cruelties of the reigning bashaw, the escape of an American pris- 
oner, and his return with the ex-bashaw and an army which rein- 
states him on the throne, constitute the principal subject of the dra- 
matick action. Having never seen the whole at once, we are 
not able to give a connected account of the plot ; and still less are 
qualified to judge of its merits as a literary performance. There 
are several scenes which are well designed to produce stage effect ; 
and it abounds in sentiments of patriotism and benevolence, which 
must ever be agreeable to the hearer. 

In reviewing the performance, we recollect but little that can be 
mentioned to the credit of the respective personages. Mrs. Powell 
and Mrs. Barnes were perfect in their parts ; and to their exertions 
the author will probably feel somewkat indebted. Mr. Entwisle’s 
American Sailor was also very clever. In most of the other cha- 
racters, want of recollection was the predominating characteristick. 
A scene between Mr. Morse and Mrs. Powell, in which Jinmorina 
attempts to stab the usurper, was well played by both parties. Is 
it credible that the author wrote the speech: of the ex-bashaw, Mr. 
Drake, to his soldiers! ‘Though the epilogue declares that the 
play has never yet felt “ the critick’s pruning knife ;”’ it is strones 
ly suspected that some of its parts have undergone the operation 
of the scalping knifc, by no very merciful hand. 

Dec. 16. Th2 American Captive—Plot and Counterplot. 

Author’s Benefit—After which the play was withdrawn, for 
the purpose of making some alterations. 

Dee. 18. Abaellinno—Yes or No. 

The once popular play of Abazllino, the Great Bandit, is a transla- 
tion from the German of Schiller, by Mr. Dunlap, formerly man- 
ager of the New-York theatre. It was first played in Boston in 
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the season of 1802, and owed much of its unparalleled success to 
the delightful acting of Mrs. Darley in: Rosamunda. It may per- 
haps be gratifying to some, (though not immediately connected 
with our present purpose) to know the fate-of the original represen- 
tatives of this piece. Mr. Barrett, the Abaelliaoand Flodoardo; Mr. 
Harper, the Doge; Kenny, the Cardinal Grimaldi, all dead; Taylor, 
Contarino, in England, worse than dead. Mr. and Mrs. Darley, 
Faleiri and Rosamunda, at New-York. Mr. and Mrs. Downie, Pa- 
rozzi and Jduella, at Philadelphia. Mr. Bates, J/atheo ; Wilmot, 
Memmo, and Bignall, Dando, are gone the Lord knows whither. 
Of all the original dramatis personz, Mr. Dickenson, Canari, is the 
only one that remains. 

Of the performance this evening, little can be said in its favour. 
Most of the parts were wretchedly defective ; the prompter being 
the most essential-character. ‘The stage business in general was 
badly conducted, and much of its effect lost by unlucky mistakes 
in the property man, or ludicrous .omissions and transpositions in 
the dialogue. The fifth act was most unmercifully mangled. 

Mr. Morse would have performed his double character much to 
the satisfaction of the spectators, had he been properly support- 
ed in the dialogue. Unluckily some who should have been con- 
spicuous characters in the drama, knew scarcely a line of what 
ought to have been spoken His dialogue in the scenes with Ro- 
samunda was delivered with correct emphasis and the proper inflex- 
ions of voice. He ought however to recollect there is a distinction 
in the polite pronunciation of the substantive wound, and the same 
word when used as the past tense of the verb to wind. We take 
the liberty also to remind him that “ to let any one out but ne 
one in,” was a very queer way to catch Abaellino and secure the 
‘conspirators. 

Mr. Drake might have played The Doge very well, and made 
something of it ; but as:it‘was he made nothing of it, except con- 
fusion. 

‘Caaari is no part for Mr. Dickenson to shine in; we mention it 
merely to express our gratitude for his condescension in taking it, 
apd thus showing us that one part .could be spoken, without the 
assistance of the prompter. {t is well known that he has no de- 
sire to play in this line, but his Canari is nevertheless very respec- 
table. 
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Mrs. Duff spoke the language of Rosamunda generally with good 
sense, and on the whole gave satifaction. After this sentence of 
approbation she will pardon us for saying that the stage business 
appeared very indifferent at the close of the first act; owing to her 
rising from the ground ; for being up, and Adzellino not detaining. 
her, there appeared no reason for her not running off—In one in- 
stance we think she entirely mistook the meaning of her dialogue— 


“‘ Gristi, Our days of happiness are past. 

“ Ros. Already! Oh, no! I thought they were just begin- 
ning.” 

This answer was spoken with apparent cheerfulness and gaiety, 
the very reverse of what was intended. | 


After the play a musical farce, Yes or No? was performed for 
the first time here. The principal business of this piece is the love 
of Lieutenant Fervour for Paty Seagrave. He has quitted the count- 
ing house of Broadbrim in London, for the army, where he has ob- 
tained the rank of lieutenant, and is, at the commencement of the 
piece, in a country town, on recruiting service, with Corporal Bars 
reil. Broadrim represents Fervour to Sir Barometer, his guardian, 
as the seducer of Party ; (though it does not appear for what rea- 
son ;) the guardian is much incensed against him, but in the end 
the truth appears, and he is rewarded with Patty. The author has 
contrived to embellish this plot, with several laughable incidents, 
and some humourous dialogue, which however does not appear to 
have much novelty ‘There are two songs written by G. Colman, 
which contain some wit ; though we cannot see what the first has 
to do with.the character of Corporal Barrell. Mr. Entwisle will 
find it much in his favour to be more perfect in the words of it be« 
fore he attempts to sing it a second time. This censure does not 
attach to him alone however 3 for some of the other parts were 
shamefully iniperfect. Charles Fervour is a character full of busi- 
ness and bustle, and well suited to Mr. Duff, who Appeared to take 
considerable pains, to keep the the business of the stage from stag- 
nation. Mr. Dickenson’s Obadiah was very laughable. Mrs. Barnes 
in Miss Penelope Snap, deserves much credit for saappishness. It was 
a misfortune to her that Mr. Drake, as Sir Barometer Oldstyle, forgot 
most of his * old sayings.” The piece will probably improve by 
repitition. _ 
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Sung by Mr. Entawisle in the farce of Yes or No.—writien by George : 


Se a Y 


SONG. 





Colman. 


A play-house of liquor, ’tis found, 
Reminds us, I’ve instances twenty, 3 
Some plays much in 5pirits abound, i 
And then we have mellow-drams plenty. 
A manager’s draft we all know, 

When business rans dry is no thumper ; 
But should all his house overflow, 

He cries, damme to night, I’ve a bumper. 


Many actors are certainly rum, 

And folks in the critical line, 

Say comedians are given to mum, 

And tragedians are given to whine ; 

Then Juliet ’tis plain has her deer, 

‘To the family vault e’er they’ve brought her 
Fair Ophelia alone ’tis we hear, 

Who poor creature had too much of wafer. 





King Lear in the midst of his court, 
Inquires which way Burgundy went ; 
And Richmond though just come to port, 
Soon rouses king Dick from his fent ; 
While Blackstrap Othello the shock 

Of jealousy feels through the brain, 

Iago sticks close to his hock 

And tips hun a dose of sham-pain. 


Thus a theatre, waving dry facts, 

Is a tavern for critick spectators 3 

And when they are slow twixt the acts, 

The audience, alas, are the wafers. 

Plays like wines are some sour and some swect, 
They please and disgust various throttles ; 

The plays that succeed are called neat, 

And damn’d pieces are all the cork’d bottles 


SONG. 


Sung by Mr. Dickenson in the farce of Yes or No.—written by George 





Colman. 
Wher wise man cleaveth to woman’s side, 
He always chooscth a wealthy bride ; 
Then fat as mud or thin as death, 
He taketh her and marricth. 
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Oh what is love that can’t keep house ? 
P ) Or what’s a spouse without a souse ? 

A rosy cheek it fadeth fast ; re 
But England’s three per cents, will last. 


They talk of dimples, and what not : 
i A dimple boileth not a pot, 

| Then let me read in woman’s face, 
Some lines to Mr. Henry Hase. 


— — + oe 


EPILOGUE 
Lo the new Play of the American Cartive---Written by a Friend of the 
Author ; spoken by Mr. Duff. 


When first Columbia brav’d Brittannia’s throne, 

And nobly dar’d th’ attempt to reign alone, 

Too much to peace, too much to ease inclin’d, 

Each tim’rous spirit; and each doubting mind 

Beneath oppression’s scourge, ignebly groan’d, 

Nor dar’d resent the pangs which they bemoan’d, 

Till some bold heroes in their minds instill’d 

This truth, “ We’re FREE if so by us ’tis WILL’D. 
Yet though ’tis prov’d the Western World can yield 

Her warrior sons, to grace “the tented field,” 

The general mind will still this dogma own, 

That genius can adorn the East alone. 

But on ¢his spot where first, indignant rose 

Those noble hearts, who crush’d their country’s foes, 

As warm though gentler feclings now appear 

The fxer efforts of the mind to cheer. 








Methinks I yonder see a sneering wight, 

Who seems to say, ** How sfa/e our treat to night ! 
“© We have been cramm’d with fulsome, nauseous stuff, 
** Of deeds already told, and prais’d enough, 
** About our fathers’ worth,—our country’s pride— 
‘¢ Can native genius find no theme beside ?” 
Unmov’d, undaunted, by the frigid sneer, 
We would address our //}’ral patrons here. 
Is it revolting to your generous breast, 
To hear one friendly, grateful, wish express’d 
In praise of those your valued rights who gain’d ; 
In praise of those who have those rights maintain’d ? 
Some think, perhaps, the debt is overpaid, 
That deeds of gratitude should now be stay’d ! 
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Let them then name what monuments ascend, 
How oft they o’er a patriot’s relicks bend, 

How oft, (when Phoebus seeks his southern bound, 
And dreary winter, in his annual round, 

Brings to their view, that dark and gloomy day, 
Their country’s saviour fell to death a prey,) 

The deep toned bell renews its funeral peal, 

And pausing cannon speak the grief they feel. 

Has it e’er been their wish their Sve to show ? 

No selfish motive do they never know ? 

Are they unlike the son who love ne’er felt, 
Whose heart with filial fondness ne’er cou!d melt, . 
Till his good father reach’d that fatal hour, 

When soul and body part to meet no more? 

Then burst his heart,— the wound defies all aid, 
Till stocks and deeds and cash a plaster made, 
Which, when applied, at once removes all pain, 
And the clos’d wound ne’er opes to bleed again. 


You’ve had this night presented to your view 
An humble p/amt—in native soi/ it grew : 
It rose amid the weeds of busy life 
And ne’er has felt the pruning critick’s knife. 
Tis here transplanted in primeval state, 
To BLOOM or wither—as may be its fate. 


} 


i 


—D- ao 


MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS AT MOSCOW. 


After London and Constantinople, Moscow is, doubtless, the 
most remarkable city in Europe. A stranger, passing rapidly 
through, might pronounce it the dullest, dirtiest, and most uninter- 


esting city.in the world ; while another, having resided there, would. 


affirm, that it had rather the character of a great commercial and 
wealthy metrcpolis of a vast and powerful empire. If the gran. 
deur and riches of the inhabitants, are to be estimated by the num- 
her of equipages, and the number of horses attached to each, Mos 
¢ow would excel in splendour all the cities of the globe. There is 
hardlyan individual,above the rank of plebeian, who would be seen 
without four horses to his carriage ; and theegenerality have six. 
But, the manner in which this pomp is displayed, is a perfect bur- 
lesque upon stateliness. A couple of ragged boys are placed as 
postillions,before a coachman, in such sheeps’ hides.as are worn by 
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the peasants in the woods ; and, behind the carriage, are stationed 
a couple of lackeys, more tawdry, but less ludicrous than their dri- 
vers. ‘To give all this greater effect, the traces of the harness are 
so long, that it requires considerable management to preserve the 
horses from being entangled, whenever they turn the corner of a 
street or make a halt. Notwithstanding, this, no stranger however 
he may deride its absurdity, will venture: to visit the nobles, if he 
wishes for their notice, without four horses to his chariot, a ragged 
coachman and postillion, and a parade of equipage, that must ex- 
cite his laughter, in proportion as it ensures their countenance and 
approbation. 

The amusements of the people are those of children ; that is te 
say, English children ; for, in Waris and Naples, I have witness- 
ed similar amusements, in which grave senators and statesmen 
mounted wooden ‘horses, round-abouts, and ups-and-dogyuns, with the 
the inhabitants of those cities. It will be said, the English are a 
grave people. Be it so. But, I believe, I could assign a better 
reason for the want of su¢h infantine sports at their wakes and fairs, 
Certainly there is no part of our Island, in which men of forty and 
fifty years of age, would be seen riding on .a wooden horse, or 
swinging in a vaulting chair. Three Russians at a time wiil squeeze 
themselves into one, and, as they are whirled round, scream, ‘for 
joy, like infants, tossed in the nurse’s arms. I remember seeing 


the king of the Two Sicilies, joining, with his oe courtiers, 
in a similar amusement. 








PUNN ING PRAYERS. 


Whitield the celebrated methodist preacher, in a volume of pray- 
ers, written by him in 1743, for persons on various occasions, has:one 
« for a sailor,” in which is the following paragraph. “ Let me not 
be so careful to shun a shipwreck, and never fear making a shipevrctk 
of faith, and good conscience. “Let me:not be so careful to eye my 
compass, and so seldom eye thy most -holy word, which alene can 
guide me through this world, tothe daven of everlasting rest. Let 
me not every day be solicitous to be at my wished-for port, and nev- 
er desire to see and enjoy thee. Let me not daily improve every 
wind, and continually geglect those glorious opportunities I enjoy 
of fating myself out for thee. Let me not fear a storm, and ye 
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never fear that fiery tempest which will ere long come upon the 
wicked.”’ 

Dr. Dodd, in an oration delivered at the dedication of Freema- 
son’s Hall, Great Queen-street, May 23, 1776, thus addressed the 
Deity : 

“© Consummate Architect and wondrous Geometrician, direct us to 
make the blessed volume of thy instructive wisdom, the never-err- 
ing square to regulate our conduct ; the compass, within whose cir- 
cle we shall ever walk with safety and peace ; the infallible plymb- 
line and criterion of rectitude and truth.” 


———2 + 


ON POETRY. 


A man of very good sense, but totally unacquainted w ith litera~ 
ture, said once, before Boileau, that he had rather be able ‘to make 
a wig than to make a poem ; adding, “* What is the use of poetry, 
and what end does it answer ?””——* This very circumstance,” replt- 
ed Boileau, “ raises my admiration; that, having nothing useful in 
it, nevertheless it should be the delight of all men of talents and 
reputation.” 


— +o 


PRIDE. 


Boileau never dined = of his mést intimate friends, with- 
out being invited in particflar, observing, on this caution, that a 
certain pride was the characteristick of men of honour ; but that 
a pride of air and manner was the mark of fools and blockheads. 

When Boileau launched any work into the world, he heard the 
attacks of the criticks, however severe, with great attention and 
patience ; observing, shrewdly, ‘* Well, those are the worst works, 
of which no body speaks at all.” 


—s + a 


An actor of some humour, whose name we shall not now men- 
tion, lately agreed to give his bond for a debt, provided the mat- 
ter was kept a secret.—When the bond was brought, it was indig- 
nantly torn by the exasperated comedian, with the following excla- 
mation—* You rascal, you promised to keep it secret, and now 
your paper begins, “ Be it £nown to all men by these presents.” 
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